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LIMITED SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 



It may be safely said that more has been written, and that 
less is understood, about the political institutions of Rhode 
Island than of any of the other States. The subject has un- 
fortunately passed into the province of partisan discussion, a 
field especially unsuited to candid statement of facts, and little 
favorable to impartial weighing of arguments. Moreover, the 
discussion has been largely carried on, without the State, by those 
who neither enjoy the advantages nor suffer the inconveniences 
of the system which they criticise, who have no practical expe- 
rience of the reasons in which it is founded, and to whom the 
subject can present itself only as a matter of mere political spec- 
ulation or of missionary enterprise. 

It has occurred to mo to bring forward some considerations 
upon the subject, and although they will be mainly a repetition 
of what I have said elsewhere, I do not natter myself that my 
previous utterances have gone far enough to deprive them of 
any freshness which they may originally have possessed. 

It has been widely represented that the suffrage in Rhode 
Island attaches strictly to the soil, and that no man is permitted 
to vote unless he be the owner of a certain value of land. If this 
were true, it would be a sufficient answer that it was a matter of 
our own exclusive concern ; that the limitation of the suffrage 
suited us, who alone were affected by it ; that they who did not 
like it were under no obligation to come within its reach ; and 
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that while we extend a cordial welcome to all whose interests or 
inclinations lead them to pass within our limits, we do not see 
fit to alter our institutions to suit the ideas of government, the 
opinions, and the tastes which they may bring with them. 

When Rhode Island entered the Union, her government was 
one of the most liberal of those then existing, nearly all of which 
required a property qualification for the suffrage ; many of them 
a much larger qualification for holding office, proportioned to its 
dignity and importance ; and several of them a religious test. 
In Rhode Island, no qualification was required for holding office 
beyond that for the exercise of the suffrage, and absolute freedom 
of religion was an essential principle of the government. The 
powers of the executive were stringently limited; and nearly 
the whole authority of the State was delegated to a legislature, 
the most numerous branch of which was chosen twice a year. 

More slowly than in the case of her sister States, the sturdy 
conservatism of Rhode Island has yielded to the liberalizing 
temper of the times, which has carried some of them far beyond 
the limits of safe and prudent government, and has brought 
them within sight of communism ; which has broken down the 
barriers that protect individual independence, and has endan- 
gered the very rights of property ; and although, as respects 
citizens born in the United States, she has surrendered the land 
qualification for suffrage, she retains it for citizens of foreign 
birth. This qualification is not at all burdensome, being a landed 
estate of the value of one hundred and thirty-four dollars, or of 
the yearly rental value of seven dollars. 

I shall not discuss the right of each State to establish its own 
suffrage, and to prescribe the terms on which persons may enter 
the body politic : this I assume is universally conceded. Even 
the committee appointed by the Senate of the United States in 
1879 to visit Rhode Island, and to inquire into the right of the 
people of this State to manage their own affairs in their own 
way, while strongly disapproving of our restricted suffrage, did 
not dispute but expressly admitted our right to establish, to 
maintain, and to modify it at our own good pleasure. Nor shall 
I waste time in antagonizing the sentimental idea that suffrage 
is a natural right. I assume that it is conceded by all thinking 
men, that suffrage, in its very character and constitution, is a 
right or a privilege growing out of society, and that its con- 
ditions and limitations are properly fixed by society ; else there 
could be no limitation of sex, no requirement of a term of resi- 
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dence, scarcely of age, for undoubtedly some lads of eighteen 
are better qualified to exercise the right of suffrage than their 
fathers. Certainly, if it were a natural and inalienable right, 
it could not be limited by the condition of paying taxes, which 
is, in its nature, similar to a property qualification. 

The circumstances of the foundation and settlement of 
Rhode Island were peculiar. The early settlers were distin- 
guished by a marked individuality of character, and this indi- 
viduality, in some cases, consolidated and stamped itself upon 
the State. Among the traits that it has developed are an adher- 
ence to old customs, a reverence for the traditions of the found- 
ers, an attachment to the ways and methods of the fathers. The 
people of Rhode Island have preserved with scrupulous care the 
forms and ceremonies of their government.* 

It is not strange that a people of this stable character should 
adhere tenaciously to the political institutions which have so 
long protected them, and under which they have attained to so 
great prosperity; but this conservative disposition has not by 
any means retarded the progress of the State in high civiliza- 
tion, and the people have more substantial reasons than a senti- 
mental respect for tradition and long custom, for adherence to 
their peculiar suffrage. Under it Rhode Island has become the 
most densely populated State in the Union; the accumulations 
of its diversified industry have made its people one of the richest; 
their labor has been well rewarded ; their government has been, 
on the whole, well administered ; responsibility, order, economy, 
integrity have characterized it. The institutions of learning, of 
religion, of charity, and of benevolence have been munificently 
maintained, and popular education has been generally extended 
and amply supported. Nowhere on the face of the earth do 

* The inaugural ceremonies at the election of governor and general offi- 
cers have been handed down without change from colonial times. The 
proclamation that was formerly made from the steps of the great hall of the 
tavern, where the election was held, and which was then a matter of sub- 
stance, and gave the first information of the result, but which is now made 
from the balcony over the grand entrance of the State House at Newport 
(which venerable structure was erected in the earlier part of the last century, 
and was said at the time to be " a Colony House, the like of which is not in 
any of the colonies "), has long since ceased to be anything but a mere form. 
In the rural parts of the State, quaint customs, descended from the olden time, 
prevail. It is only within a few years that the old English custom of com- 
memorating " Guy Fawkes's day," by bonfires and burning in effigy, was 
abandoned in the ancient town of Bristol, which was not however originally 
a part of Rhode Island, but was acquired from Massachusetts. 
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the laboring population enjoy more of the comforts and the lux- 
uries of life or greater advantages for their children ; nowhere is 
a greater proportion of the property of the State in the hands 
of the men who have earned it ; and, although there is much in- 
herited wealth, nowhere has so large a class of the people risen 
by their own industry to competency and opulence. The deposits 
in the savings banks — a good indication of the prosperity of the 
working classes — aggregate $46,771,728, or an average of $169 to 
every soul in the State, and distributed among 102,991 persons, 
comprising considerably more than one-third of the total popu- 
lation. This exceeds the ratio of deposits to population in New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, where, I suppose, it is 
greater than in the other States, except Rhode Island. I do not 
believe that any other community in the world exhibits, by this 
test, so great prosperity among its laboring population. 

The population of Rhode Island is peculiar in this, that the 
proportion of the agricultural to the mechanical and manufact- 
uring classes is comparatively small. Parts of the State are 
exceedingly fertile, but the rugged and ungrateful soil of the 
greater portion of it offers too little encouragement to thorough 
cultivation ; the restless and enterprising character of the people 
has found expression in other pursuits of industry. The rivers 
of the State are fringed with factories and workshops, and the 
smoke that ascends unceasingly from their hundreds of chim- 
neys darkens the atmosphere of day, and the flames illumine the 
blackness of night. The agricultural population of the old thir- 
teen States largely exceeds the manufacturing and mechan- 
ical together. Taking the whole country, the agricultural is 
more than double the manufacturing and mechanical. In Rhode 
Island, the agricultural population numbers less than one quarter 
of the manufacturing and mechanical. Now, all experience has 
shown that the agricultural class is the safest depositary of po- 
litical power. Men who live on their paternal acres, and who 
maintain themselves by the labor of their hands, are conservative 
in their temper, cautious in change, and averse to political experi- 
ment. They are, of necessity, industrious and economical, care- 
ful of their hard-earned accumulations. They are generally 
above the average standard of integrity, thoughtful and consid- 
erate, and altogether — of course, with many exceptions and not 
without important limitations — they unite, more than any other 
considerable class of people, the qualities that fit men to govern 
a free State. The manufacturing and mechanical classes, al- 
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though in this country generally well informed, and in many 
cases cultivated, especially where they have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of our free schools, are more transient, without the strong 
local attachment that distinguishes the agricultural class ; and, 
moving from place to place, and from State to State, as the 
inducements of higher wages and the opportunities of bettering 
themselves are presented, they have feebler ties of possession to 
bind them to the State, and, comparatively, but a passing interest 
in its welfare. To these classes generally belong the citizens of 
foreign birth in Rhode Island. They are useful citizens, in- 
deed, indispensable to the development of the industries and 
the production and to the prosecution of the enterprises of the 
State ; they may well be intrusted with a portion of the political 
power, but they cannot safely be made the ruling class, as they 
would practically be or would soon become in Rhode Island, if 
admitted to an equality of suffrage. 

The immigration from Europe is not largely composed of the 
most intelligent and cultivated classes. It is in a great degree 
made up of men who have known government at home chiefly 
by its exactions and its oppressions ; and the memory of these, 
working upon poverty and ignorance, has engendered a hostility 
to all government, to all the restraints, even the most healthy 
and necessary, of law. They require an education under repub- 
lican institutions before they can be qualified to participate in 
them; and although the legal conditions of naturalization 
wisely provide for such term of probation, these are made nuga- 
tory by their shamefully lax administration. If the immigrants 
who settle in Rhode Island were naturalized only in our own 
courts or in the courts of the United States within our borders, 
they would be better qualified for citizenship ; but we are com- 
pelled to accept them as they come to us from portions of the 
Union where the law is altogether disregarded, and where men, 
dismissed from the almshouses and prisons of Europe, are 
admitted to the full rights of American citizenship before they 
have been in the country long enough to have learned to per- 
jure themselves in intelligible English. The naturalization 
frauds in the city of New York alone are sufficient to poison the 
suffrage of the whole country. The restrictions of the law are 
wholly and notoriously disregarded, and applicants are admitted 
to citizenship on testimony which no judge would submit to a jury 
in a case where five dollars were involved. Hundreds are passed 
at once, on the testimony of a single witness who does not know 
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one of them ; and it is in proof that more have been passed in an 
hour than could go through the forms properly and decently in a 
day. These men, thus transformed into American citizens, in 
violation of the plainest provisions of law, ignorant of our 
institutions, unacquainted with our form of government, embit- 
tered against all government, and ready with little solicitation 
to become the instruments of demagogues, are sufficiently dan- 
gerous, when absorbed in the great agricultural States where 
healthy American sentiment prevails, but they are a menace to 
the public tranquillity and the stability of regulated and orderly 
government, when precipitated, in overwhelming numbers, upon 
a small community like Ehode Island. 

It is for these reasons that the people of Rhode Island have 
maintained the restriction upon the foreign suffrage, a restric- 
tion that originally applied to the whole body of the citizens, 
but which, forty years ago, was removed from those of native 
birth. With the examples of Chicago and New York City before 
them, they dare not undertake the experiment of removing it 
from the foreign-born citizens ; they dare not make the change, 
which, once made, could never be reversed. They believe that, 
with the suffrage of those cities, they would suffer the govern- 
ment of those cities, unrestrained by the influence of the rural 
population, which, in the States of New York and Illinois, con- 
trols in the legislative houses the excesses and violence of their 
chief commercial centers. Can a worse government be conceived 
than that of New York City or of Chicago left to itself ! 

That the restriction upon the foreign suffrage does not dis- 
courage the immigration of this class of citizens is abundantly 
shown by the large accessions to our population from this source. 
The proportion of foreign-born population to native in this 
State exceeds that of any other of the old thirteen, and is more 
than double that of the whole country. This proportion in the 
country at large is 13.32 per cent., in the old thirteen it is 14.17 
per cent., in Rhode Island it is 26.76. Nor is the foreign-born 
population of Rhode Island surpassed by that of any other 
State in thrift, in industry, in orderly behavior, and in respect 
for law. The requirement of the possession of land as a quali- 
fication for suffrage encourages habits of industry and economy, 
promotes the self-respect of the land-holder, and has undoubtedly 
done much for the elevation of this class of our citizens. 

It is somewhat singular that the government of Rhode Island, 
which, under the colonial charter, was the nearest to a pure 
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democracy of any in the world, which grasped the great princi- 
ples of civil and. religions liberty so comprehensively and so 
completely, and carried them so fearlessly to their ultimate, 
legitimate conclusions, which certainly has never abandoned 
them, and which embodied the seminal principles of civil as 
well as of religious liberty, should now be stigmatized as aristo- 
cratic and anti-republican by States that are enjoying the results 
of her example in the "lively experiment that a most flourish- 
ing State may stand and best be maintained with a full liberty of 
religious concernments." The charter, in thoughtful deference 
to the consciences and the creeds of some of the colonists, which 
were so various " that, if a man had lost his religious opinions, 
he might have been sure to find them again in some village of 
Rhode Island," dispensed even with the oath of allegiance to the 
crown. No royal governor was appointed, but the people elected 
all their magistrates; and even the requirement that the laws 
be not repugnant to the laws of England, but as near as might 
be conformable to them, was modified by the condition, " con- 
sidering the nature and constitution of the place and people 
there." "And so it came to pass," says Bancroft, " that the little 
' democracie ' which, at the beat of the drum or the voice of the 
herald, used to assemble beneath an oak or by the open sea-side, 
was famous for its 'headiness and tumults/ its stormy town- 
meetings and the angry feuds of its herdsmen and shepherds. 
But, true as the needle to the pole, the popular will instinctively 
pursued the popular interest. Amid the jarring quarrels of rival 
statesmen in the plantations, good men were chosen to admin- 
ister the government, and the spirit of mercy, of liberality, and 
wisdom, was impressed on its legislation. ' Our popularitie,' say 
its records, ' shall not, as some conjecture it will, prove an an- 
archie and so a common tirannie; for we are exceedingly desirous 
to preserve every man safe in his person, name, and estate.' " 

Again: "this first system has had its influence on the 
whole political history of Rhode Island; in no State in the 
world, not even in the agricultural State of Vermont, has the 
magistracy so little power, or the representatives of the freemen 
so much. The annals of Rhode Island, if written in the spirit 
of philosophy, would exhibit the forms of society under a 
peculiar aspect : had the territory of the State corresponded to 
the importance and singularity of the principles of its early ex- 
istence, the world would have been filled with wonder at the 
phenomena of its history." 
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And again : " this charter of government, constituting, as it 
then seemed, a pure democracy and establishing a political sys- 
tem which few, besides the Rhode Islanders themselves, believed 
to be practicable, is still in existence [1838] and is the oldest con- 
stitutional charter, now valid, in the world. It has outlived the 
principles of Clarendon and the policy of Charles II. The prob- 
able population of Rhode Island, at the time of its reception, 
may have been two thousand five hundred. In one hundred and 
seventy years that number has increased forty-fold ; and the 
government, which was hardly thought to contain checks enough 
on the power of the people, to endure even among shepherds and 
farmers, protects a dense population and the accumulations of a 
widely extended commerce. Nowhere in the world have life, 
liberty, and property been safer than in Rhode Island." 

The authority of the G-eneral Assembly, which, like that of 
the British Parliament, had been styled omnipotent, till con- 
trolled by the constitution of the United States, sufficed for such 
modifications of the fundamental law as the growth of the State, 
the development of its industries, and the changes of time ren- 
dered necessary, until 1842, when this, the oldest written form of 
government valid in the world, was superseded by the present con- 
stitution, repeated attempts to make the change having previously 
failed. The duration of the charter government and the adherence 
of the people to its great principles sufficiently attest the content- 
ment, with their form of government, of those who were affected 
by it; and the repeated refusals of the electors to enlarge the suf- 
frage beyond the limits fixed by the constitution which superseded 
the charter, equally attest their attachment to the restriction. 
They believe that this peculiarity, in consequence of which or 
in spite of which they have flourished, almost beyond example, 
is essential to their growth and prosperity and to their safety. 

Such are the views which the people of Rhode Island enter- 
tain of government, of the government suited to themselves. 
They do not obtrude those views upon others, nor do they pro- 
pose to modify them under outside pressure. There are commu- 
nities around us where the rule is in the hands of men of foreign 
birth. There are States where foreigners, unnaturalized, are 
admitted to the equal rights of suffrage. The people who enacted 
those provisions had the right to do so. They would have the 
right to send to Ireland or to Germany, there to collect, return, 
and count, the votes of persons who contemplate emigration to 
this country. It would be none of our business. 
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How many thoughtful men, in the cities of New York and 
Chicago, would hail with delight the modification of their suf- 
frage to conform to ours, we do not inquire. We only know 
that it cannot be done, and that, if ours is modified to conform 
to theirs, it cannot be changed back again. Revolutions of this 
kind, certainly, never go backward. Although in drawing the 
line, to exclude the dangerous and the unworthy classes from 
participation in the government, we exclude some, doubtless 
many, who are well fitted for it, and include others who are not, 
still this objection would lie against any test that could be 
applied. The test should be intelligence and virtue. These 
cannot be measured or defined, and we think that, in the imper- 
fection of all human institutions, the property qualification is 
practically the best that can be established, that on the whole 
it excludes more of the unworthy and fewer of the worthy than 
any other that can be devised. At all events, the common- 
wealth has wonderfully flourished under the prevailing system, 
and until we find another that commends itself better to our 
judgment, we are not likely to abandon it, — certainly not in the 
face of the practical results of unlimited suffrage in communities 
otherwise like our own* 

H. B. Anthony. 

* "It has been argued that the right to restrict the suffrage by a landed 
qualification might allow the practical denial of the right by exaggerating the 
value of the qualification, and it is asked, triumphantly, why may not the same 
power that limits the qualification to $134 extend it to $10,000, which would 
be less in purchasing power than the ancient qualification for governor, 
lieutenant-governor, or privy councilor of South Carolina? This could 
only be done by the people, who would not be likely thus to disfranchise 
themselves, however they might have the sovereign right to do so. But the 
argument drawn from the liability of abusing the restriction is an argument 
against any qualification for voting. What is to prevent the people from 
forming a constitution that shall limit the suffrage to men of seventy years 
of age ? Therefore should there be no limitation of age ? What is to prevent 
them from limiting it to men who have resided fifty years in the State ? 
Therefore should there be no qualification of residence ? What is to prevent 
the Legislature from assessing a tax of fifty per cent, upon property t There- 
fore should it not have the power of taxation ? What is to prevent the Legis- 
lature from making Sabbath-breaking and profane swearing capital crimes ? 
Therefore should it not have the power to define crimes, and to affix the 
punishment of them? No power can be wholly protected from abuse; but 
power must be granted for the purposes of government, and the supervision 
of the people over their servants, to whom they delegate it, must be relied 
upon to restrain it within reasonable limits, and to prevent any exercise of 
that power for extravagant purposes."— Speech in the Senate, February, 1881, 
in defense of Rhode Island. 



